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his notable accomplishments. Thus, while his
activities were confined to North America, Gid-
ley's explorations carried him far afield, and the
specimens brought together formed the basis for
original scientific research by himself and others.

His bibliography consists of eighty-seven
titles, the articles ranging from brief reports
upon the identity of materials to detailed studies
of faunal and phyletic groups. The first of his
papers were devoted to the horse. The most
important of these was ''The Revision of the
Miocene and Pliocene Equidse of North Amer-
ica" (Bulletin of the American Museum of Xatu-
ral History, vol. XXIII, 1907), in which he
redefined the several genera and rearranged
them into four subfamilies. Another order in
which he was greatly interested was that of the
rodents. In collaboration with G. S. Miller he
wrote "Synopsis of the Super generic Groups
of Rodents" (Journal of the iraskington Acad-
emy of Sciences, July 19, 1918), in which knowl-
edge of the whole group is reviewed. His "Evi-
dence Bearing on Tooth-Cusp Development"
(Fr-'CfcJiiaiJ of the IVashiiigton Academy of
Sciences, vol. VIII, 1906) was in some respects
his most significant contribution to paleontologic
thought. He published many short articles on
Paleocene mammals, of which his "Notes on the
Fossil Mammalian Genus Ptilodusf" (Proceed-
ings of the United States National Museum,, vol.
XXXVI, 1909) and "Paleocene Primates of the
Fort Union" (Ibid., vol. LXIII, 1923) were
perhaps the most important.

Gidley "was a thorough and conscientious
worker, a man of independent thought, and a
vigorous critic" (Lull, post, p. 58). He was
of a genial disposition and always ready to give
freely of his knowledge to his colleagues. At
his death he was survived by his wife, Florence
Emily (Martin) Gidley, whom he married on
Apr. 4, 1900. He was buried in Brooklyn, N. Y.
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GILBERT, CASS (Nov. 24, i859-May 17,
1934), architect, was born in Zanesville, Ohio,
the son of Samuel Augustus and Elizabeth
Fulton (Wheeler) Gilbert. His grandfather,
Charles Champion Gilbert, had moved from
Connecticut to Ohio and had been the first mayor
of Zanesville; his father was an officer in the
coast guard and rose to the rank of colonel in
the United States Volunteers during the Civil
War. Cass attended schools in Zanesville and

St. Paul, Minn., but after his father's death in
1868 worked in an architect's office and as a
surveyor. He studied architecture at the Massa-
chusetts Institute of Technology for a year,
1878-79, and then, having earned the necessary
funds by surveying, went abroad, where he
traveled in England, France, and Italy.

Upon his return he entered the office of Mc-
Kim, Mead & White as a draftsman. There
he had opportunity to study the work of a rising
firm and learn the rudiments of architectural
practice, but in somewhat less than a year, in
1881, he was sent to St. Paul to take charge of
some work and in December 1882 established
himself there as an architect in partnership with
James Knox Taylor, who afterwards became
the architect of the Treasury in Washington.
They had the usual run of domestic and some
collegiate work but scarcely enough to keep the
firm going well financially; Taylor withdrew
and Gilbert carried on alone, augmenting his
practice by the sale of water colors, at which
he was very proficient. In the meantime he
had married, Nov. 29, 1887, Julia T. Finch, by
whom he had four children, Emily, Elizabeth
Wheeler, Julia Swift, and Cass.

His first great opportunity came in 1896 when
he was appointed architect for the new Minne-
sota state Capitol at St. Paul, a large and ex-
pensive domical structure designed along lines
considered historically appropriate for public
work. Gilbert's design was good if not strik-
ingly original, not as interesting in many ways
as the Rhode Island Capitol designed a short
time previously by Charles F. McKim [g.z/.],
although the treatment of the dome was perhaps
better. The success of the Capitol inspired
Gilbert to open an office in New York, then
the great architectural center, and through the
influence of his old partner Taylor, he was one
of a dozen architects invited to submit plans for
the United States Custom House, New York.
It was his first big1 competition and he finally
won it after considerable jury delay, the final
choice lying between Gilbert and Carrere &
Hastings. There were certain resemblances be-
tween the two schemes in plan, although the
exterior treatment was quite dissimilar, Has-
tings's design being Beaux-Arts French with
wide window openings, while Gilbert's scheme
had a rather heavy German character and the
windows were smaller and more widely spaced.
The decision caused considerable comment;
claims, palpably false, were made that Gilbert's
former partner, then architect of the Treasury,
influenced the award and that Hastings's sche&se
was finer and more practical. Unfortunately
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